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PREFACE 


The  mission  of  the  U.S.  Army  today  is  as  ciear  and  enduring  as  it  has  been  for  the  past  228 
years  of  our  nation’s  history:  to  fight  and  win  our  nation’s  wars.  Today’s  strategic  setting  for  this 
timeiess  Army  mission  is  more  compiex,  widespread  and  chailenging,  both  geographicaiiy  and 
in  terms  of  operationai  commitments,  than  at  any  time  since  the  giobai  confiict  of  Worid  War  II. 

The  Army  must  be  able  to  adapt  to  an  ever-shifting  international  landscape  replete  with  new 
challenges  to  our  nation’s  security  while  remaining  ready  to  meet  the  more  traditional  threats 
across  the  full  spectrum  of  conflict.  Terrorism,  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  the  spread  of 
missile  technology  are  all  existing  dangers  that  the  Army  is  addressing  as  part  of  its  major  role 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Global  War  on  Terror.  The  Army  is  maintaining  and  sustaining  multiple 
mission  sets  in  today’s  world:  maintaining  a  forward  presence  in  strategic  regions  to  assure 
allies  and  to  deter  potential  enemies;  defense  of  the  homeland  in  an  expanded  homeland 
security/defense  role;  keeping  the  peace  in  regions  important  to  our  national  security  strategy; 
conducting  combat  operations  in  the  Global  War  on  Terror;  maintaining  the  training  and 
sustainment  base  at  home  and  abroad;  and,  with  its  world-class  soldiers  and  their  leaders, 
developing  and  evolving  the  right  doctrine,  training,  equipment,  leader  development,  structure 
and  infrastructure  to  be  successful  today  and  tomorrow. 

All  of  these  activities,  plus  the  need  to  evolve  into  the  force  of  the  future — the  Future 
Force — have  put  stresses  and  strains  on  the  Army  as  it  exists  in  size,  structure  and  resources 
today.  Current  Army  leadership  is  challenged,  as  past  generations  have  been,  to  both  maintain 
current  readiness  and  anticipate  and  shape  the  force  for  future  readiness.  There  are  tradeoffs 
that  must  be  weighed  and  debated,  decision  paths  to  be  selected  for  immediate  and  future 
needs  and  requirements,  and,  even  more  so  today  than  ever  before,  the  need  for  the  continual 
development  of  the  next  generation  of  capabilities  to  develop  into  a  joint  and  expeditionary 
Army. 

Even  in  General  George  C.  Marshall’s  time,  there  was  never  enough  of  two  critical 
elements:  time  and  money.  These  two  parameters  of  the  Army  leadership  paradigm  for 
balancing  current  and  future  operations  and  plans  have  not  changed  for  today’s  leaders. 

It  is  difficult  to  strike  the  right  balance  among  the  competing  demands  on  the  nation’s 
premier  landpower  force. 

General  Schoomaker’s  focus  on  keeping  The  Soldier  as  the  Centerpiece  is  as  correct  and 
enduring  today  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  The  Army’s  requirement  to  train  and  grow  leaders  and 
prepare  soldiers  and  units  for  combat,  as  the  new  Army  Chief  of  Staff  characterizes  it,  is  an 
enduring  mandate  for  Army  leaders  from  the  squad  to  the  field  Army. 

With  the  Army  and  all  of  its  uniformed  components  engaged  in  the  Global  War  on  Terror  for 
the  next  decade,  the  balancing  act  of  these  two  elements  of  time  and  money  is  ever  critical.  For 
today,  the  Army  must  continue  to  transform  while  in  contact;  must  conduct  combat  operations 
while  relieving  the  stress  on  the  force  with  simultaneous  rebalancing  and  reorganizing  for  the 
joint  and  expeditionary  force  for  the  future;  and  must  “reset”  the  force  for  current  and  future 
operations. 

Since  World  War  II  the  combat  power  of  American  arms  has  been  rooted  in  several  basic 
American  strengths:  quality  soldiers  (conscripted  or  volunteer);  American  superiority  in 
technology  and  innovation  (sometimes  on  the  move  on  the  battlefield);  and  the  power  and 
strength  of  the  nation’s  industry  and  economy.  It  is  no  different  today. 

There  always  is  the  question  of  how  much  is  enough  of  this  combat  power,  however 
measured  in  both  timeliness  and  size  for  the  point  of  application — combat,  prevention  of  combat 


or  post-conflict  operations.  What  senior  leaders  need  is  the  strategic  flexibility  to  have  and  apply 
that  cembat  power  “on  demand”  as  they  see  it  or  as  they  anticipate  it. 

The  current  debate  on  the  size  of  the  Army  is  a  case  in  peint.  Likewise,  the  same  can  be 
said  for  the  argument  for  size  ef  force  structure. 

The  size  of  the  Army  is  mandated  by  the  authorizing  language  of  the  Constitutien  and 
annually  set  by  the  Congress.  At  times  there  has  been  a  vigereus  debate  as  to  who  is  correct  on 
the  issue  ef  “size”;  the  debaters  have  traditionally  been  the  uniformed  leadership,  the  civilian 
leaders  (empewered  by  the  Constitutien),  and  the  Congress.  The  debate  today  is  evident  in  the 
press,  in  the  Fiscal  Year  2005  budget  hearings,  and  in  other  ferums. 

Adequate  endstrength  (size)  for  the  active  and  reserve  compenents  gives  the  national 
leadership  the  strategic  flexibility  to  deal  with  present  national  security  ccnditions,  tc  anticipate 
future  national  security  requirements  as  defined  by  the  national  security  strategy  ef  an 
administration,  and  to  provide  that  strategic  hedge  fer  unforeseen  events. 

The  past  several  years  bridging  the  millennium  have  seen  this  issue  of  the  endstrength  of 
the  Army  come  to  the  fore.  After  a  tumultueus  decade  of  downsizing,  peacekeeping  and 
peacemaking.  Operation  Desert  Storm  and  multiple  other  engagements,  the  issue  of 
endstrength  is  net  reselved.  Endstrength  does  not  stand  alone  as  a  principle  factor  for  Army 
configuration.  Other  elements  include  budget  size,  national  budget  allocation  for  defense, 
international  security  factors  and  political  leadership. 

Today,  for  strategic  flexibility,  the  Army  needs  to  be  larger  in  endstrength  /Tproperly 
resourced  in  its  budget  without  having  to”  self  finance”  such  an  endstrength  increase,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  the  past.  While  the  correct  number  is  debatable  for  today's  security 
envircnment,  an  increase  of  50,000  would  afford  that  strategic  flexibility  for  the  Army  te  conduct 
its  combat  operations  and  transition  to  the  Future  Force  without  having  to  internally  finance  frem 
the  institutional  army.  The  successes  of  the  Army  today  are  in  part  attributable  to  the  value  and 
values  added  from  the  institutional  army  that  built  the  Army  out  of  its  dysfunctional  days  after 
Vietnam. 

This  USAWC  Strategy  Research  Project — “Determining  An  Appropriate  Force  Sizing 
Paradigm  fer  the  U.S.  Army” — provides  in  the  current  centext  the  factors  and  decision  elements 
the  Army  must  wrestle  with  as  it  meves  to  the  future  as  a  more  joint  and  expeditionary  force, 
engaged  in  combat  today  on  a  global  scale,  while  developing  capabilities  for  its  units  and 
soldiers  and  leaders  fer  tomorrow. 


-The  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army,  Feb  04 
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DETERMINING  AN  APPROPRIATE  FORCE  SIZING  PARADIGM  FOR  THE  U.S.  ARMY 


“You  may  fly  over  a  land  forever;  you  may  bomb  it,  atomize  it,  puiverize  it  and 
wipe  it  ciean  of  life — but  if  you  desire  to  defend  it,  protect  it,  and  keep  it  for 
civilization,  you  must  do  this  on  the  ground,  the  way  the  Roman  Legions  did,  by 
putting  your  young  men  into  the  mud.” 

— ^T.R.  Fehrenbach 

As  Robert  S.  McNamara  said  on  Aprii  20, 1 963,  “You  cannot  make  decisions  simpiy  by 
asking  yourseif  whether  something  might  be  nice  to  have.  You  have  to  make  a  judgment  on 
how  much  is  enough?”  This  statement  is  stili  reievant  today  as  the  U.S.  (U.S.)  grappies  with 
how  much  force  structure  is  enough  for  the  U.S.  Army  to  wage  the  Giobai  War  on  Terror  whiie 
simuitaneousiy  providing  for  Homeiand  Security.  As  the  war  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  are 
showing,  this  war  on  terrorism  requires  putting  our  young  men  and  women  into  the  mud. 
Technoiogy  is  a  combat  muitipiier,  but  it  is  our  men  and  women  who  wiil  in  the  end  win  the  war. 

Not  too  surprising  to  many  is  that  more  soidiers  are  needed  in  post-combat 
operations/Phase  IV  to  ensure  the  peace  is  won.  Prime  exampies  of  this  today  are  the  post¬ 
combat  operations  ongoing  in  Afghanistan  and  iraq.  The  predominant  force  on  the  ground  in 
these  operations  is  an  Army  soidier.  This  is  true  because  in  fact  oniy  the  Army  can  conduct  the 
type  operations  on  a  sustained  basis  that  are  now  ongoing  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq... 90%  of  the 
forces  in  those  areas  of  operations  are  Army  forces.  The  probiem  in  question  is,  does  the  Army 
have  enough  end-strength  and  force  structure  to  accompiish  aii  it  is  being  caiied  to  do? 

U.S.  Defense  Secretary  Donaid  Rumsfeid  beiieves  the  U.S.  has  adequate  forces  and  the 
current  stress  on  the  force  is  oniy  a  spike  but  many  in  and  out  of  uniform  disagree.  Texas 
Repubiican  Senator  Kay  Baiiey  Hutchison,  ieader  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  subcommittee 
on  military  construction  stated,  “we  need  more  troops  or  fewer  missions.”  She  posed  the 
question,  “Do  we  have  enough  Army  and  Marine  active-duty  members  for  the  post-September 
1 1  era  of  nationai  security?  My  view  is  that  we  do  not.”'  Senator  Hutchison  is  right,  to  win  the 
Giobai  War  on  Terror,  the  U.S.  must  add  force  structure  and  end-strength  to  the  Army. 

The  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army  (AUSA)  and  former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  (CSA), 
Generai  (Retired)  Gordon  R.  Suilivan,  beiieves  and  has  stated  in  severai  fora  that  the  Active 
Army  is  too  smaii  to  continue  the  current  pace  of  operations.  “Since  1 989,  the  Army's  miiitary 
end-strength  has  been  cut  by  34  percent  and  civiiian  strength  by  45  percent  whiie  undergoing  a 
300  percent  increase  in  mission  rate.”^  To  address  this  probiem,  “AUSA  is  caiiing  for  an 
increase  of  50,000  soidiers  in  active  duty  end-strength  for  the  active  Army  and  increased 
spending  for  the  Army  Nationai  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  to  recapitaiize  equipment,  modernize 


the  force  and  increase  full-time  manning.”®  General  (Retired)  Frederick  J.  Kroesen,  former  Vice 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  had  this  to  say  about  the  current  active  Army  end-strength,  “On 
September  1 1 ,  Army  requirements  grew  significantly  but  the  Army  did  not.  The  mobilization  of 
reserve  components  does  not  change  the  size  of  the  Army.”'*  AUSA  is  also  calling  for  an 
increase  in  defense  spending  from  the  current  3  percent  of  Gross  Domestic  Product  to  4 
percent  and  an  increase  from  25  percent  to  28  percent  of  the  Army’s  share  of  the  defense 
budget. 

THE  PEACE  DIVIDEND 

Too  many  experts  define  the  growing  deployment  tempo  (DEPTEMPO)  in  terms  of  the 
last  couple  of  years  but  in  actuality,  it  began  in  1 989  while  the  U.S.  was  looking  for  a  peace 
dividend  in  the  aftermath  of  the  fall  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  investment  to  gain  a  peace 
dividend  came  at  the  expense  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Services.  For  it’s  part,  the  Army  drew  down 
from  28  divisions  (1 8  active/1 0  national  guard)  to  1 8  divisions  (10  active/8  national  guard). 
“Since  1989,  the  average  frequency  of  Army  contingency  deployments  has  increased  from  one 
every  four  years  to  one  every  1 4  weeks.  Some  of  these  deployments  have  developed  into 
enduring  missions  such  as  Bosnia  and  Kosovo,  etc...”®  General  (Retired)  Frederick  J. 
Kroesen’s  view  concerning  the  exponential  increase  in  deployments  is,  “Given  that  these 
deployments  have  become  the  norm  in  the  last  few  years  it  is  apparent  that  a  prima  facie  case 
for  end-strength  of  540,000  already  exists.”®  He  further  states  that,  “Today’s  requirements  are 
being  sustained  by  the  resources  of  five  divisions  and  that  if  we  apply  the  standard  ‘  one 
deployed,  one  training  to  go  and  one  recovering’,  we  ought  to  have  1 5  divisions  in  the  active 
force. Figures  1  and  2  below  depicts  the  magnitude  of  deployments  since  the  1 989  draw 
down  to  the  current  1 0  division  active  Army  and  the  U.S.  effort  to  reap  a  peace  dividend. 
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The  Army’s  end-strength  authorization  is  482,400  but  today,  in  order  to  meet  security 
requirements  around  the  giobe,  there  are  approximateiy  635,000  (combined  active,  guard,  and 
reserve)  soidiers  on  active  duty.  In  testimony  before  he  retired,  Generai  Jack  Keane,  then  the 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  briefed  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  that  368,900  (about  50%  of 
the  active  Army)  soidiers  were  overseas  in  120  countries: 

•  AC  (AC)  485,000  on  roiis  232,759  Depioyed 

•  Reserve  Component  (RC)  206,000  on  roiis  61 ,590  Deployed 

•  National  Guard  (NG)  352,000  on  rolls  74,551  Deployed 

•  Total  1,043,000  368,900  Deployed 

At  his  confirmation  hearing  before  Congress,  the  new  CSA,  GEN  Peter  J.  Schoomaker, 
testified  that  24  of  the  Army’s  33  active  brigades  are  deployed  overseas  and  1 5  of  45  (33%) 
enhanced  Separate  Brigade  battalions  were  deployed  overseas  in  FY03.  Given  the  fact  that  the 
Army  had  to  mobilize  42%  of  the  Army  Reserve  and  60%  of  the  National  Guard  since 
September  2001 ,  Congressional  leaders  expressed  concern  about  the  excessive  use  of  the  RC 
and  raised  valid  questions  about  the  adequacy  of  the  current  AC-RC.  As  you  can  see  in  figure 
3  below,  there  is  good  reason  for  congressional  concern  regarding  the  AC-RC  mix. 


Operating  Forces  AC  -  RC  Mix 


More  imbalance  than  a  one-for-one  swap  can  fix 
□  RC  ■  AC 

0  25  50  75  100  0  25  50  75 


Percentage  of  Army  Authorizations 
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75  100 


FIGURE  3.  AC/RC  MIX'" 
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THE  1 -4-2-1  STRATEGY 

Exactly  how  much  is  enough?  More  importantly,  what  is  the  best  methodology  to  use  to 
determine  how  much  is  enough?  The  U.S.  has  struggled  with  these  two  questions  since  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War."  In  the  National  Security  Strategy  dated  September  2002,  President 
Bush  states  “it  is  time  to  reaffirm  the  essential  role  of  American  military  strength.  We  must  build 
and  maintain  our  defenses  beyond  challenge.  Our  military’s  highest  priority  is  to  defend  the 
U.S..  To  do  so  effectively,  our  military  must:  assure  our  allies  and  friends;  dissuade  future 
military  competition;  deter  threats  against  U.S.  interests,  allies,  and  friends;  and  decisively 
defeat  any  adversary  if  deterrence  fails.”'^  He  goes  on  to  further  state  that  “the  goal  is  to 
provide  the  President  with  a  range  of  military  options  to  discourage  aggression  or  any 
form  of  coercion  against  the  U.S.,  our  allies,  and  our  friends.’"^ 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  stated  that  the  central  objective  of  the  Quadrennial  Defense 
Review  (QDR)  was  to  move  from  a  threat-based  assessment  to  one  that  is  capabilities-based. 
The  new  force-planning  model  used  in  this  past  QDR  is  a  paradigm  shift  that  focus’s  on  how  the 
enemy  fights  rather  than  who  the  U.S.  fights  or  where  the  next  war  might  be  fought.  In  addition 
to  identifying  the  capabilities  to  fight  and  win  a  large  conventional  war,  the  U.S.  must  identify  the 
capabilities  required  to  deter  and  defeat  enemies  who  will  use  surprise,  deception,  and 
asymmetric  warfare  to  win.^'*  In  his  2001  Defense  Planning  Guidance,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
lays  out  a  new  force-sizing  construct.  This  new  planning  focus  commonly  referred  to  as  the  1  -4- 
2-1  strategy  clearly  “places  new  emphasis  on  the  unique  operational  demands  associated  with 
the  defense  of  the  U.S..  It  restores  the  (1 )  defense  of  the  U.S.  as  the  Department’s  primary 
mission.  It  changes  the  1 990’s  paradigm  of  winning  two  major  theater  wars  to  (4)  deterring 
forward  in  four  critical  regions,  (2)  swiftly  defeating  the  efforts  of  two  adversaries  while 
preserving  the  capability  to  (1)  win  decisively  in  one. 

FORCE-PLANNING  METHODOLGY 

When  it  comes  to  answering  this  question  how  much  is  enough  to  build  our  “defenses 
beyond  challenge,’’  force  planners  have  three  very  difficult  tasks  to  accomplish.  First  they  must 
determine  how  much  is  enough  to  accomplish  the  missions  required  with  minimal  acceptable 
risk.  Secondly,  they  must  determine  where  and  how  to  posture  the  forces  to  accomplish  the 
missions.  Thirdly,  force  planners  have  to  gain  the  support  of  congress  and  the  public  for  the 
first  two  tasks.’® 

There  is  general  agreement  that  two  methodologies  exist  to  determine  force  structure 
requirements.  Qne  is  “threat-based”  and  the  other  is  “capabilities-based.”  The  simpler  of  these 
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to  define  and  apply  is  the  threat-based  planning  methodology.  Using  this  planning 
methodology,  war  planners  have  a  clearly  defined  or  agreed-upon  threat.  Given  the  threat,  any 
number  and  type  of  scenarios,  and  a  risk  analysis,  one  can  simply  apply  the  appropriate  amount 
of  force  to  defeat  the  threat  or  deter  any  hostile  action.  Most  analysts  agree  that  during  the  Cold 
War  determining  force  structure  and  end-strength  was  fairly  straight-forward.^^  The  Soviet 
Union  was  the  clearly  defined  threat  and  the  U.S.  simply  applied  enough  resources  to  assure 
victory. 

The  other  planning  methodology  is  a  capabilities-based  approach.  The  theme  of  this 
approach  to  planning  force  structure  is  uncertainty.  As  described  in  the  QDR  Report,  dated 
September  30,  2001 ,  it  is  the  “concept  that  reflects  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  cannot  know  with 
confidence  what  nation,  combination  of  nations,  or  non-state  actor  will  pose  threats  to  vital  U.S. 
interests  or  those  of  U.S.  allies  and  friends  decades  from  now.”'®  To  put  it  another  way,  “it  is 
planning  under  uncertainty  to  provide  capabilities  suitable  for  a  wide  range  of  modern-day 
challenges  and  circumstances.”'® 

ARMY  CAPABILITIES 

What  does  this  new  defense  strategy  mean  for  the  U.S.  Army?  What  capabilities  must 
the  Army  donate  to  the  joint  force  to  help  achieve  the  1 -4-2-1  strategy?  To  achieve  the  1 -4-2-1 
strategy,  the  Army  must  simultaneously  provide  forces  for  Homeland  Defense;  Deter  Forward  in 
four  critical  regions;  swiftly  defeat  the  efforts  (SDTE)  of  two  adversaries  while  preserving  the 
capability  to  win  decisively  in  one  with  overwhelming  force,  and  meet  commitments  to  the 
enduring  operations/small  scale  contingencies.  It  must  provide  special  mission  forces,  provide 
for  a  strategic  reserve,  ensure  sufficiency  of  force  structure  depth  to  provide  a  rotation  base  for 
units  participating  in  enduring  operations,  transform  the  force,  provide  Army  support  to  other 
services  and  executive  agency  responsibilities  and  finally  execute  title  10  functions  of 
organizing,  training  and  equipping  the  force.®®  However,  the  challenge  in  achieving  this  new 
strategy  with  an  Army  already  severely  strained  by  current  commitments  is  that  the  strategy 
does  not  account  for  stability  operations  following  an  operation  such  as  Iraqi  Freedom.  Nor 
does  it  adequately  account  for  the  sustained  requirement  for  SDTE  sized  force  packages. 

According  to  General  Peter  J.  Schoomaker,  the  Army’s  has  two  core  competencies;  (1 ) 
train  and  equip  soldiers  and  grow  leaders,  and  (2)  provide  relevant  and  ready  land  power 
capability  to  the  Combatant  Commander  as  part  of  the  Joint  Team.  He  also  approved  the  six 
enduring  Army  capabilities  to  achieve  this  new  strategy  as  a  member  of  the  joint  team.  These 
capabilities  are  derived  from  strategy  requirements,  operational  experience,  strategies  for 
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employing  military  forces  and  the  operational  requirements  of  the  combatant  commanders.^' 
These  are  the  capabilities  that  the  U.S.  Army  must  provide  to  the  Joint  Force  effort  to  achieve 
the  National  Security  Strategy. 

•  Shape  the  Security  Environment 

•  Prompt  Response 

•  Mobilize  the  Army 

•  Forcible  Entry  Operations 

•  Sustain  Land  Dominance 

•  Support  Civil  Authorities 

ARMY  ANALYSIS 

In  an  effort  to  improve  the  Army's  posture  to  meet  the  new  strategy  with  the  required 
capabilities,  General  Peter  J.  Schoomaker  recently  unveiled  his  vision  for  the  Army  with  one  key 
objective  being  to  increase  the  number  of  combat  brigades  in  the  AC  from  33  to  48  and  in  the 
reserve  component  from  1 5  to  22.  A  5:1  rotation  ratio  for  the  AC  and  a  1 0:1  rotation  ratio  for  the 
reserve  component  determined  the  need  to  increase  brigade  numbers.  These  new  brigades  will 
train  and  organize  as  Brigade  Combat  Teams  (BCTs),  be  modular  and  expeditionary.  In  other 
words,  they  will  be  able  to  “unplug”  from  one  division  and  “plug”  into  another  division  or  rapidly 
enter  into  a  theater  of  war  from  home  station  and  quickly  begin  combat  operations.  The  term 
brigade  combat  team  is  important  because  it  means  that  all  combat,  combat  support  and 
oombat  service  support  is  task  organized  under  the  command  and  control  of  the  maneuver 
Brigade  Commander.  This  can  easily  be  achieved  now  because  most,  if  not  all,  brigades  in  the 
Army  today  train  and  fight  as  a  BCT. 

Increasing  the  total  number  of  maneuver  brigades  will  enable  the  Army  to  establish  and 
sustain  a  rotation  sohedule  to  and  from  the  combat  zone  so  that  units  getting  ready  to  rotate  in 
to  the  fight  have  time  to  train,  conduct  after  action  review  (AARs),  retrain,  refit,  rest,  and  deploy. 
“Unit  rotation  is  the  practice  of  moving  an  entire  unit  to  a  theater,  maintaining  it  in  place 
(generally  for  6  to  1 2  months),  and  then  moving  the  entire  unit  home,  while  replacing  it  with 
another  unit.  The  effect  is  that  only  a  fraction  of  the  available  units  will  actually  be  in  the  theater 
at  any  given  time,  with  other  units  in  various  phases  of  a  recovery/train/prepare/deploy  cycle. 
The  rule  of  5  for  the  AC  as  it  is  described  below  will  ensure  that  adequate  time  is  afforded  to 
meet  the  national  security  requirements  without  short  cutting  the  training  principles  that  made 
the  Army  the  premier  military  power  in  the  world  today.  The  rule  of  5  is  based  on  a  30-month 
timeline.  For  example,  for  every  brigade  combat  team  committed  to  the  fight,  4  other  brigade 
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combat  teams  are  in  some  stage  of  getting  ready  to  depioy  or  undergoing  transformation. 

During  the  first  six  months  a  BCT  conducts  training,  preparation,  depioys  to  the  area  of 
operations,  and  executes  a  reiief  in  piace  and  then  a  transfer  of  authority  with  another  BCT  in 
the  combat  zone.  As  can  be  seen,  this  ties  down  two  BCTs.  The  BCT  executes  a  six  month 
operation  either  combat  or  stabiiity  operation  whiie  the  one  that  it  relieved  in  place  rotates  back 
home  to  begin  the  30  month  process  of  reintegration,  retraining,  and  preparation  for  the  next 
rotation,  the  next  small  scale  contingency,  or  major  theater  war.  The  BCT  then  is  relieved  by 
another  BCT  and  starts  another  six-month  phase  to  redeploy,  recover,  and  reintegration  at  the 
home  station.  This  period  is  crucial  to  maintaining  combat  readiness.  During  this  six-month 
timeframe,  the  soldiers  take  two  to  three  weeks  of  leave  to  reunite  with  family,  then  receive 
equipment  from  the  deployment  and  begin  the  long  process  to  maintain/refit  that  equipment. 

The  final  phase  is  a  1 2-month  period  focused  on  training,  new  equipment  fielding,  and  any 
required  training  that  goes  along  with  fielding  any  new  piece  of  equipment.  This  training  period 
is  a  building  block  approach  starting  at  the  Individual  level,  team/crew  level,  and  at  all  levels  of 
leadership.  The  leadership  then  pulls  it  all  together  into  a  collective  level  training  events  and 
exercises.  The  culmination  of  this  last  phase  is  an  exercise  at  one  of  the  combat  training 
centers  to  validate  the  unit  for  deployment.  Figure  4  below  perhaps  illustrates  the  concept  more 
clearly. 


AC  Rotational  Deployment  Cycle 


6  months 
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1 2  months 

Training  1 

Preparation  E 

Deployment 
Transition/TOA  ^ 

^/lission  Redeployment  Training/Readiness 

Execution  Recovery  (collective  training,  leader 

Reintegration  Training,  CTCs,  maintenance. 

Exercises,  engagement. . .) 

X 

30  Months 

on 
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FIGURE  4.  AC  ROTATIONAL  DEPLOYMENT  CYCLE'^ 

In  the  case  of  the  RC,  the  rule  of  1 0  means  that  a  reserve  unit  deploys  for  6  months  out 
of  60  months  or  not  more  than  once  every  5  years  and  will  better  facilitate  synchronization  of 
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active  and  reserve  rotations.  This  policy  will  lead  to  a  sustainable  force  that  provides  soldiers 
and  families  with  stability  and  predictability. 

CONGRESSIONAL  ANALYSIS 

Congressional  leaders  are  concerned  that  if  we  continue  to  use  the  RC  in  the  fashion  we 
have  to  date,  it  is  likely  to  affect  their  recruiting  to  the  point  that  retention  will  quickly  wane.  In 
September  2003,  in  response  to  a  request  by  the  Honorable  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Ranking  Member 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO)  conducted  an 
analysis  of  the  ability  of  the  U.S.  military  to  sustain  the  occupation  of  Iraq.  Their  analysis  shows 
that  of  the  1 80,000  U.S.  military  personnel  deployed  to  the  Iraqi  theater  of  operations,  including 
Kuwait,  over  1 65,000  of  them  are  Army  soldiers,  including  the  equivalent  of  about  5  divisions’ 
worth  of  combat  forces.^’*  “The  base  case  in  CBO’s  analysis  assumed  that  both  the  Army  and 
the  Marine  Corps  would  continue  to  maintain  all  of  their  current  commitments  during  the 
occupation  of  Iraq.  Those  commitments,  which  now  employ  15  combat  brigades  consist  of : 

•  Maintaining  2  active  Army  Brigade  Combat  Teams  (BCTs)  in  Korea; 

•  Maintaining  4&  1/3  active  Army  BCTs  as  rapid-reaction  forces; 

•  Deploying  2  active  Army  BCTs  to  Afghanistan; 

•  Deploying  1  Army  National  Guard  BCT  to  Bosnia; 

•  Deploying  1  Army  National  Guard  BCT  to  Kosovo; 

•  Deploying  1/3  of  an  Army  National  Guard  BCT  to  the  Sinai  Peninsula; 

•  Converting  2  Army  BCTs  into  Stryker  BCTs; 

•  Providing  4  Marine  Expeditionary  Units  (MEUs)  for  amphibious  ready  groups; 

•  Maintaining  1  Marine  regiment  in  Okinawa.’’^® 

The  President  of  the  U.S.  and  several  other  senior  administration  officials  have  stated 
that  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism  is  a  long  war  that  we  must  win.  Assuming  this  is  correct,  one 
must  also  assume  that  the  DEPTEMPO  for  all  Army  components  will  increase  to  sustain  the 
current  efforts  and  future  U.S.  efforts  to  attack  other  terrorist  base  camps  around  the  globe. 

The  conclusions  of  CBO's  analysis  was  similar  to  the  Army’s  analysis.  “The  CBO 
estimated  a  range  of  sustainable  rotation  ratios  for  U.S.  military  commitments  by  considering 
how  different  rates  of  deployment  would  effect  personnel  assigned  to  deployable  units... and 
that  the  duration  and  frequency  of  a  particular  units  rotation  would  be  limited — in  part  to  ensure 
that  soldiers  in  that  unit  did  not  suffer  from  unduly  high  levels  of  family  separation,  time  away 
from  home,  or  degradation  of  needed  skills  because  of  a  lack  of  training  opportunities.  CBO’s 
analysis  indicates  that  rotation  ratios  of  between  3.2:1  and  4:1  span  the  range  expected 
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to  be  feasible  over  the  long  term  for  AC  units  and  7.5:1  and  9:1  for  reserve 
components.”^®  However  CBO’s  analysis  goes  on  to  say  that  of  the  480,000  authorized 
seldiers  on  active  duty,  only  300,000  were  considered  deployable.  Of  the  480,000  about 
1 1 0,000  personnel  are  assigned  to  other  very  Important  duties  such  as  recruiting.  Instructing, 
and  headquarters  staff  positiens.  Anether  68,000  Army  personnel  are  not  available  to  deploy 
because  they  are  In  training,  in  school,  in  transit  between  assignments  or  are  sick/hospitalized. 
The  remaining  300,000  are  in  the  combat  units  that  are  conducting  operations  overseas  or  are 
at  home  supporting  homeland  security  tasks.^^  At  first  glance,  the  easy  answer  Is  put  all 
seldiers  into  units  that  can  deploy  which  in  turn  would  lower  the  time  per  seldier  spent  away 
frem  home,  but  it  is  not  that  easy.  Soldiers  must  continue  to  receive  formal  military  education  in 
the  T raining  and  Dectrine  Command  schools,  serve  in  higher  staff  positions,  and  serve  as  Army 
recruiters.  CBO  analysis  determined  that  if  the  need  fer  beth  individual  and  collective  training, 
preparation  and  recovery  limited  the  average  amount  of  time  spent  deployed  to  operations  to  90 
days  per  year  (or  42  percent  of  the  time  when  training  and  exercises  are  included),  a  tetal  of 
four  soldiers  or  Marines  in  depleyable  units  would  be  needed  te  support  each  service  member 
depleyed  everseas.  CBO  assumed  in  their  analysis  that  units  needed  te  be  1 00  percent 
efficient  when  deployed  but  also  conducted  analysis  at  an  80  percent  efficiency  level.  On  the 
basis  of  their  analysis,  “the  Army  or  Marine  Corps  would  need  a  deployable  retatlon  base  of 
active-component  ferces  that  ranged  frem  slightly  more  than  one  to  five  times  the  size  of  the 
forces  maintained  overseas.”^® 


Deployment  Tempo 

At  80  Percent  Efficiency 

At  1 00  percent  Efficiency 

335  Days  per  Year  (For  all 

Activities) 

1.7:1 

1.3:1 

Cengresslonal  Threshold 

(200  days  per  year  for  all  activities) 

3.2:1 

2.7:1 

90  Days  per  Year  deployed  to 

Operations 

5.1:1 

4.0:1 

TABLE  1 .  EFFECTS  OF  VARIOUS  DEPLOYMENT  TEMPOS  ON  ROTATION  RATIOS  FOR 

AC  UNITS®® 


Again,  the  result  of  the  CBO’s  analysis  for  RC  forces  was  similar  te  the  Army's  analysis. 
Assuming  three  months  to  alert,  train,  and  prepare  a  reserve  unit  for  deployment  and  a  six- 
month  rotation,  It  would  require  a  total  mobilization  time  of  nine  months.  Limiting  usage  to  1 7 
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percent  would  mean  a  nine-month  mobilization  every  4.5  years  and  a  deployment  ration  of  9:1 . 
By  increasing  the  length  of  the  deployment  to  a  1 2-month  rotation  with  a  3-month  preparation 
time  they  would  deploy  once  every  7.5  years,  changing  the  rotation  ratio  to  7.5:1 


Length  of  deployment 

Length  of  mobilization 

Deployment  Interval 

Rotation  Ration 

6  months 

9  months 

4.5  years 

9.0:1 

12  months 

15  months 

7.5  years 

7.5:1 

TABLE  2.  EFFECTS  OF  VARIOUS  DEPLOYMENT  TEMPOS  ON  ROTATION  RATIOS  FOR 

RESERVE  COMPONENT  UNITS^' 

IMPORTANCE  OF  DEPLOYMENT/TRAINING  CYCLES 

The  U.S.  Army  that  took  to  field  in  1 990  to  throw  the  Iraqi  Army  out  of  Kuwait  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm,  then  won  Operation  Enduring  Freedom  and  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom, 
was  born  in  the  aftermath  of  Vietnam.  The  principles  of  training  and  training  methodology 
developed  in  the  early  1 980s  were  the  key  to  making  the  U.S.  Army  the  most  powerful  Army  in 
the  world.  The  talk  of  change  and  transformation  should  not  degrade  nor  forget  those  training 
principles  and  training  methodology.  The  foundation  of  sound  training  methodology, 
outstanding  people,  and  superior  technology  are  what  makes  the  U.S.  Army  the  best  in  the 
world.  Soldiers  are  still  the  heart  of  the  Army  as  they  have  been  for  over  228  years.  They  are 
the  foundation  and  centerpiece  of  our  formations  and  the  key  ingredient  of  the  Army’s 
unmatched  combat  power.  Determining  the  correct  rotation  rule  is  critical  to  answering  the 
question  of  “how  much  is  enough”  and  to  ensuring  Army  training  and  readiness. 

An  analogy  that  best  shows  the  importance  of  this  is  a  sports  team.  In  football,  there  is 
an  off-season  to  allow  athletes  and  coaches  to  rest,  recuperate,  and  train.  Then  there  is  a  pre¬ 
season  to  begin  collective  training  and  practice  with  some  practice  games.  Finally,  there  is  the 
regular  season  game  schedule.  In  the  military,  the  ultimate  price  is  life  or  death  but  the  simple 
analogy  of  an  off-season,  a  pre-season,  and  a  regular  season  apply  as  military  leaders  train 
soldier  and  leaders  and  prepare  units  for  combat  is  the  key  principle  behind  the  Army’s 
deployment/training  cycle  system  described  earlier  in  this  paper. 

THE  NEW  GEOPOLITICAL  LANDSCAPE 

The  decision  to  go  to  a  ten  division  Army  may  have  been  a  good  idea  at  the  time  but  the 
world  landscape  has  changed  immensely.  The  geopolitical  landscape  that  has  transformed 
over  the  last  decade  does  not  support  the  3:1  rotation  rule.  Before  the  global  war  on  terror 
(GWOT),  the  Army  averaged  1 0  combat  brigades  committed  around  the  world  but  now  with  the 
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GWOT  that  number  is  hovering  around  20  and  was  even  as  high  as  24.  Aithough  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  stated  severai  times  that  having  24  brigades  committed  is  oniy  a  spike,  on  other 
occasions  he  said  the  GWOT  is  a  iong  war  with  no  end  in  sight.  Of  course  the  question  then  is, 
what  is  iong  term?  In  terms  of  years,  it  wiii  most  iikeiy  exceed  Worid  War  II,  Korea,  and  perhaps 
even  Vietnam.  Some  have  said  it  wiil  require  the  same  iong-term  commitment  as  given  to  win 
the  Coid  War.  Using  the  rotation  ratios  described  above  and  a  range  of  1 0, 1 5  and  24  brigades 
committed,  we  can  get  an  idea  on  how  much  is  enough  in  a  iong  term  GWOT. 

T abie  3  beiow  shows  the  number  of  brigades  needed  given  1 0, 1 5,  or  24  brigades 
committed  at  any  one  time  using  rotation  ratios  of  3,  4,  and  5:1 .  Remember  that  according  to 
CBO’s  analysis,  “rotation  ratios  of  between  3.2:1  and  4:1  span  the  range  expected  to  be 
feasibie  over  the  iong  term  for  active-component  units while  Army  analysis  used  the 
rule  of  5:1. 


Committed  Bdes 

if  10  brigades  are 

If  15  brigades  are 

If  24  brigades  are 

Rotation  ratio 

committed 

committed 

committed 

3:1 

30 

45 

72 

4:1 

40 

60 

96 

5:1 

50 

75 

120 

TABLE  3.  ROTATION  RATIOS 


It  is  easy  to  see  in  tabie  3  that  if  the  norm  is  1 0  and  using  a  4:1  rotation  ratio,  the 
minimum  requirement  is  40  duty  combat  brigades  and  it  is  50  brigades  using  a  5:1  ratio.  This 
anaiysis  vaiidates  the  CSA's  objective  of  increasing  the  active  Army  combat  brigades  from  33  to 
48. 

Now  iets  show  how  many  combat  divisions  are  required  using  the  same  rotation  ratios. 
Tabie  4  beiow  shows  the  number  of  divisions  required  given  10, 15,  or  24  brigades  committed  at 
any  one  time  using  rotation  ratios  of  3,  4,  and  5:1 .  The  totai  number  of  divisions  shown  is  based 
on  3  brigades  per  division  and  4  brigades  per  division.  For  exampie,  if  1 0  brigades  are 
committed  and  using  a  3:1  rotation  ratio  then  30  brigades  are  required.  The  number  of  divisions 
required  is  a  function  of  how  many  brigades  are  in  the  division.  Using  the  requirement  of  30 
brigades  with  3  brigades  in  each  division  than  obviousiy  1 0  brigades  are  required.  If  4  brigades 
are  in  a  division  than  oniy  8  brigades  are  required. 
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If  1 0  brigades 
committed 

If  1 5  brigades 
committed 

If  24  brigades 
committed 

3:1  ROTATION 

30  brigades 

45  brigades 

72  brigades 

RATIO 

#of  DIVISIONS 

#  of  DIVISIONS 

#  of  DIVISIONS 

required 

required 

required 

10 

8 

15 

11 

24 

18 

IF  3 

IF  4 

IF  3 

IF  4 

IF  3 

IF  4 

BDES/DIV 

BDES/DIV 

BDES/DIV 

BDES/DIV 

BDES/DIV 

BDES/DIV 

4:1  ROTATION 

96  brigades 

RATIO 

#  of  DIVISIONS  1 

1#  of  DIVISIONS  1 

1#  of  DIVISIONS 

required 

required 

required 

13 

10 

20 

15 

32 

24 

IF  3 

IF  4 

IF  3 

IF  4 

IF  3 

IF  4 

BDES/DIV 

BDES/DIV 

BDES/DIV 

BDES/DIV 

BDES/DIV 

BDES/DIV 

5:1  ROTATION 

50  brigades  | 

75  brigades  | 

1 20  brigades 

RATIO 

#  of  DIVISIONS  1 

1#  of  DIVISIONS  1 

1#  of  DIVISIONS 

required 

required 

required 

17 

12 

25 

19 

40 

30 

IF  3 

IF  4 

IF  3 

IF  4 

IF  3 

IF  4 

BDES/DIV 

BDES/DIV 

BDES/DIV 

BDES/DIV 

BDES/DIV 

BDES/DIV 

TABLE  4.  NUMBER  OF  COMBAT  DIVISIONS 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

“Finally,  the  loss  of  life  and  damage  to  our  economy  from  the  attack  of 
September  1 1 , 2001  should  give  us  a  new  perspective  on  the  question  of  what 
this  country  can  afford  for  Its  defense.  It  would  be  reckless  to  press  our  luck  with 
false  economies  or  gamble  with  our  children’s  future.  This  nation  can  afford  to 
spend  what  Is  needed  to  deter  the  adversaries  of  tomorrow  and  to  underpin  our 
prosperity.  Those  costs  do  not  begin  to  compare  with  the  cost  In  human  lives 
and  resources  if  we  fail  to  do  so....  Our  commitment  to  the  nation  will  be 
unwavering  and  our  purpose  clear:  to  provide  for  the  safety  and  well-being  of  all 
Americans  and  to  honor  America's  commitments  worldwide.  As  in  generations 
before,  the  skill  of  our  armed  forces,  their  devotion  to  duty,  and  their  willingness 
to  sacrifice  are  at  the  core  of  our  nation’s  strength.  We  must  provide  them  with 
the  resources  and  support  that  they  need  to  safeguard  peace  and  security  not 
only  for  our  generation  but  for  generations  to  come.’’“ 


HOW  MUCH  IS  ENOUGH 

To  keep  our  Army  trained  and  ready  to  fight  and  win  our  nations  wars  and  ensure  a 
capability  to  respond  to  a  myriad  of  smaller-scale  contingencies  in  today’s  geo-political 
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environment,  more  combat  brigades  and  divisions  are  needed.  The  Army  needs  at  ieast  50  AC 
combat  brigades  and  12  AC  combat  divisions.  This  number  is  based  on  an  average  of  15-20 
brigades  committed  on  a  routine  basis.  Twenty  brigades  committed  may  be  oniy  a  spike  but  ten 
is  no  ionger  the  norm.  Additionaiiy,  the  Army  shouid  increase  active  duty  end-strength  to  fiii 
these  new  units  as  weii  as  the  iow  density/high  demand  miiitary  occupation  speciaities.  The 
CSA’s  guidance  to  increase  the  number  of  active  and  reserve  component  combat  brigades  wiii 
go  a  iong  way  towards  ensuring  the  Army’s  capability  to  maintain  current  day-to-day  missions  at 
an  acceptable  DEPTEMPO  while  sustaining  overall  combat  readiness.  That  said,  the  Army 
should  also  activate  two  additional  combat  divisions  bringing  the  total  to  12  active  duty  combat 
divisions.  Each  division  should  be  task  organized  with  four  active  duty  component  BCTs  and 
one  National  Guard  Enhanced  Brigade  Combat  Team  (EBCT).  Twelve  Army  divisions  with  4 
BCTs  each  accounts  for  the  48  total  BCTs  directed  by  the  CSA  and  provides  for  the  appropriate 
level  of  span  of  command  and  control  for  the  BCT s  Adequate  span  of  command  and  control 
defined  as  three  to  five  maneuver  units  per  headquarters  command.  Proper  span  of  command 
and  control  is  more  important  today  than  ever  before  because  of  the  exponential  increase  and 
rapid  flow  of  information  caused  by  modern  computer  technology.  The  division  command  and 
control  structure  will  also  greatly  facilitate  command  and  control  over  the  vast  distances  and  the 
speed  of  operations  such  as  those  exhibited  during  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom.  More  importantly, 
it  ensures  enough  AC  force  structure  is  readily  available  to  deploy  and  fight  and  win  the  nations 
wars.  With  minimal  force  structure  adjustments  and  end-strength  additions,  the  Army  can  do 
this  with  minimal  impact  while  at  the  same  time  decrease  DEPTEMPO  and  in  the  long  term 
sustain  overall  readiness. 

WHERE  AND  HOW  TO  POSTURE  THE  FORCES 

The  Army  should  reactivate  the  two  integrated  divisions,  the  7 Infantry  Division  at  Ft. 
Carson,  Colorado  and  the  24'^  Infantry  Division  at  Ft.  Riley,  Kansas  as  active  duty,  deployable 
combat  divisions.  These  two  divisions  trained  and  organized  as  motorized  infantry  divisions, 
using  the  new  Stryker  brigade  combat  teams  as  the  base  maneuver  force,  will  provide  the 
added  capability  of  two  medium  divisions.  Using  the  capabilities-based  approach  in  today’s 
geo-strategic  environment,  two  Stryker  Divisions  will  balance  the  Army’s  capabilities  and 
improve  its  ability  to  respond  to  the  threat  environment. 

The  two  division  headquarters  already  exist  today  and  are  on  existing  active  Army 
installations.  The  benefit  of  putting  the  Stryker  Brigades  under  one  flag  on  the  same  installation 
is  that  it  is  more  economically  efficient  to  have  like  units  on  the  same  installation  where  the 
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division  commander  can  train,  prioritize  training  resources  and  provide  the  necessary  collective 
training  focus.  Enhanced  Separate  Brigades  already  exist  today  and  realigning  them  as 
described  above  reinforces  the  1 999  vision  stated  by  the  former  CSA,  General  (Retired)  Eric  K. 
Shinseki  that,  “We  are  the  Army  -  totally  Integrated  into  oneness  of  purpose-no  longer  the  Total 
Army,  no  longer  the  One  Army.  We  are  The  Army,  and  we  will  march  into  the  21  Century  as 
The  Army.  We  acknowledge  the  components  and  their  varying  organizational  strengths.  We 
will  work  to  structure  the  Army  accordingly. When  a  division  Is  deployed,  the  EBCT  deploys 
as  part  of  the  division  deployment  package  whether  for  major  theater  combat  or  a  small-scale 
contingency.  If  a  rotation  plan  calls  for  BCT  sized  forces,  these  National  Guard  EBCTs  should 
be  part  of  the  division's  rotation  plan.  This  will  allow  for  more  advanced  notice  for  the  National 
Guard  Brigades  and  ease  the  strain  on  the  AC  force. 

GAINING  CONGRESSIONAL  SUPPORT 

It  will  not  be  hard  to  convince  congress  to  Increase  the  Army  because  most  lawmakers 
from  both  parties  believe  the  military  Is  stretched  too  thin  to  fight  and  win  the  war  on  terrorism. 
According  to  William  Matthews  of  Defense  News,  “with  24  of  33  active-duty  Army  combat 
brigades  deployed  during  2003,  a  stop-loss  order  barring  troops  from  leaving  active  duty  while 
deployed,  and  tour  extensions  for  reserve  personnel  that  keep  them  on  active  duty  In  Iraq  for  a 
year  or  more,  lawmakers  say,  the  Army  especially  Is  stretched  too  thln.”“  In  fact,  they  tried  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  Army  in  2003  but  failed.  In  November,  more  than  2-dozen  House 
Democrats  and  1 28  House  members  from  both  parties,  including  54  of  the  61  members  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  sent  the  President  a  letter  urging  him  to  Increase  the  size  of 
the  military,  specifically  that  the  budget  should  Include  a  buildup  to  two  more  (Army)  combat 
divisions.  To  quote  Harald  Stavenas,  spokesman  for  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  “I 
can’t  see  how  It  won't  be  an  Issue  this  year.  Every  member  of  the  committee  is  on  record  as 
saying  they  want  an  end-strength  increase.’’^® 

Representative  Ellen  Tauscher,  D-Callfornia  Introduced  a  bill  In  December  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  Army,  Marines,  and  Air  Force  by  approximately  8%  over  five  years.  The  legislation 
would  add  40,000  troops  to  the  Army,  bringing  It  to  522,400,  while  the  Air  Force  would  grow  by 
28,700  to  388,000  and  the  Marines  by  1 5,000  to  1 90,000.  “If  the  administration  Is  going  to 
deploy  thousands  of  troops  across  the  globe,  the  size  of  our  military  needs  to  reflect  that,”  says 
Representative  Tauscher.®^ 
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CONCLUSION 

It  is  very  likely  that  DEPTEMPO  for  all  Army  components  will  increase  in  an  effort  to 
sustain  the  current  commitments  and  at  the  same  time  attack  other  terrorist  targets  around  the 
globe.  The  average  number  of  BCTs  deployed  in  support  of  the  GWOT  will  continue  to  average 
1 5-20  at  any  given  time  for  the  next  several  years.  This  requires  an  increase  in  the  total  number 
of  combat  brigades.  With  the  capabilities  that  are  inherent  in  the  ten  Army  divisions  today  plus 
the  addition  of  two  Motorized  Infantry  Divisions  organized  around  the  Stryker  Brigades,  the 
Army  will  be  able  to  train  in  accordance  with  the  training  methodology  that  made  the  Army  the 
dominant  military  power  it  is  today.  In  this  era  of  uncertainty  organized  with  six  heavy  divisions, 
two  medium  divisions  and  four  light  divisions,  of  which  two  provide  a  forced  entry  capability,  and 
special  operation  forces,  the  U.S.  Army  will  be  a  much  better  capabilities-based  and  balanced 
joint  partner  suitable  for  a  wide  range  of  modern-day  challenges  and  circumstances.  A  1 2 
division  Army  with  the  capabilities  described  above  provides  sufficient  force  depth  and  time  to 
train  for  small-scale  contingencies  mission  tasks  and  for  major  combat  operations.  This 
methodology  for  force  planning  will  ensure  a  sustainable  force  that  provides  soldier  assignment, 
personnel  tempo  predictability,  and  family  stability. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  stated  repeatedly  that  the  U.S.  can  afford  to  spend  what  it 
needs  to  ensure  National  Security;  therefore,  the  U.S.  must  invest  in  more  force  structure  and 
additional  active  Army  end-strength  in  order  to  sustain  readiness,  meet  the  enduring  mission 
requirements,  and  still  maintain  the  force  to  win  decisively  a  major  land  war.  The  Army  must 
move  force  structure  from  the  Reserve  component  to  the  AC  to  fix  the  imbalance  felt  today. 
General  (Retired)  Frederick  J.  Kroesen  summed  it  up  best  in  a  recent  Army  Magazine  Article  in 
March  2003,  “Assuring  the  sustainment  of  combat  capabilities  means  increasing  the  size  of  the 
Army  so  that  it  can  rotate  fully  prepared  units  if  possible,  individual  soldiers  if  necessary,  into  the 
war  zone.  Without  such  long-term  preparation,  we  will  see  a  return  to  the  Vietnam  deterioration, 
and  we  will  exchange  the  outstanding  battlefield  superiority  we  now  enjoy  for  an  ever- 
decreasing  effectiveness’®®  Failure  to  act  now  could  jeopardize  our  national  security. 
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